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the leaves of plants, and afterwards undergo some change 
80 a8 to form gluten. It is upon this circumstance that 
the operation of lime in the preparation for a wheat crop 
depends ; and its ascertained efficacy in fertilizing peat, 
and in bringing into a state ef cultivation all lands 
abounding in dry roots, hard fibres, or inert vegetable 
matter.’ (Loudon.) 
According to Chaptal, * lime forms insoluble composts 
with almost all animal and vegetable substances that are 
soft, and thus destroys their fermentative qualities, Such 
| compounds however, exposed to the continued action of 
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or This number completes the seventh year of our | ment.” In this view lime presents two great advantages 


labors; and, in tendering our thanks for past favors from 


. | ate; the animal or vegetable matter decomposes by do. 


| the air, alter in course of time, the lime becomes carbon. 
| 


grees, and furnishes new products as vegetable nourish. 


for the nutrition of plants; the first, that of disposing 








earthy substance, and wool differs but very little in its 
composition and in its active qualities from scraped bone. 

Loudon says, * [lair, wool, and feathers, are all anala. 
gous in compensation, and principally consist of a sub. 
stance similar to albumen united to gelatine. This is 
shown by the ingenious researches of Hatchett. The the. 
ory of their operation as manures, is similar to that of bone 
and horn shavings.” The effect of wool or hair as a ma. 
nure is very durable, since water can only dissolve them 
by means of fermentation, which takes place slowly, and 
after a long time. 

M. Chaptal observes, ‘ one of the most surprising in. 
stances of fertile vegetation I have ever seen, is that ofa 
field in the neighborhood of Montpelier, belonging to a 
manufacturer of woolen blankets. The owner of this 
land causes it to be dressed every year with the sweepings 


x 
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the public, we would also assure them that our prepara- | insoluble bodies to form svluble compounds; the second 
tions are such as will enable us, we trust, to muke the |) that of prolonging the action and nutritive qualities of 
| substances beyond the term during which they would be 
|| retained, if these substances were not made to enter into 
4 combination with lime. Thus a striking example is fur. 
| nished by the nutritive qualities of blood as it exists in 
_ the compound of lime and blood, obtained from sugar re. 
| fineries and known as sugar baker’s scums, Blood alone 
| applied to the roots of plants, will destrey them with few 
| or no exceptions ; combined with lime, it forms one of the 
| most efficient of manures, as its qualities are moderated, 


of his workshops ; and the harvests of corn and fodder it 
produces are astonishing. 

It is well known that the hairs of wool transpire a fluid 
which hardens upon their surface, but which possesses 
the property of being easily soluble in water, This sub. 
stance has received the name of animal sweat; the water 
in which woo] has been washed contains so much of it, 
as to make it very valuable asa manure. * * Accord. 
ing to the analysis of M, Vanquelin, this animal sweat is 
a soapy substance, consisting of a base of potash, with an 
excess of oily matter, and containing beside some acetate 


next volume of the Genesee Farmer at least equal if not 
superior to any of its predecessors, 
The Index of this volume will be sent to subscribers as 





soon as we can get it completed and printed. 


LIMi:. 
There is no fact connected with agriculture more in. 
controvertibly proved, than that the presence of lime in 
the soil is indispensable to the production of wheat. Dr. 


wan 








Mitchell, one of the ablest observers and writers this coun. |} 
try has yet seen, appears to have been one of the first to 
eall the attention of farmers to this fact, and attempt an }| 
explanation of the reasons which led to such a result. In 
the mean tine, those self taught philosophers, the Ger. 
mans of Ponnsylvania, had by experience discovered its || 
value and adopted its use, in preparing their soils for the || 
production of this staple crop, and were thus enabled to |} 


keep up the fertility of their farms and their productive- 





ness for wheat; while the Dutch and English farmers in 
the once rich vailies of New York, and on the banks of || 
the Mohawk and Schoharie, found their farms growing if 
worthless for wheat, and have long been compelled nearly 
to abandon its cultivation. In New England the result 
was the saine, only the exhaustion was sooner performed, 
as the stock of culcarcous matter in the earth being mnch 
smaller, and the effect of the alkaline substances produ- 
eed in clearing the lind on the animal matter existing in 
the soil, was more quickly dissipated. Art is beginning 
to restore to the earth the lime which in some places was 
deficient by nature, or had been exhausted by injudicious 
farming, and fertility and the capability of raising wheat 
is returning to those sections, where for years the power 
has been unknown. 

The method in which lime performs the effects which it 
is undeniable may be atiributed to it, does not yet appear 
to be fully understood. Were not its efficiency, as in the 
ease of gypsuin, owing to some chemical rather than me- 
chanical cause, it would hardly seem possible that so 


ing the soil and rendering it more permeable, especially 


| is essential to germination, and clay if a little moist, forms 


prolonged and given out by degrees. 

Lime has another effect, a mechanical one, independ. 
ent of its cllemical ones as stated above. Where wheat is 
sown on clay land, the mechanical effect of lime in open. 


itapplied in the form of silecious marl, cannot be too high. 
ly appreciated. Farmers are well aware that on stiff clay 
lands, much of the grain that is sown does not vegetate. 
The reason of this is that air, or in other words oxygen, 


an impenetrable sheathing tothe grain. ‘The presence of 
me prevente this; even the small quantity retained by 
the kernal when merely rolled in lime after being steeped 
in brine, will produce this effect more or less, and thus aid 
the growth of wheat both chemically and mechanically. 
It is well understood, that in those sections of our coun- 
try where the soil is exhausted of its calcareous matter, by 
the application of stable manure, a most vigorous growth 
of straw can be obtained, but the berry will be of the most 
inferior and wortiless kind; resembling in quality those 
grains, of which gluten forms only a minor and subordi- 
nate portion. In such cases it is evident the chemical 
action of lime is wanting. to furnish the ingredients that 
in the vessels of the plants are converted into this pecu- 
liar and indispensable substance, The vast amount of 
calcareous matter in the wheat soils of western New York, 
have hitherte prevented much attention to the subject of 
lime as a renovator of the soil, and rendered its applica- 
tion generally unnecessary ; but we think the time in ma. 


of potash, a little of the carbonate and muriate of the 
same base, and a scented animal matter.” 


Old woolen rags, old shoes, scraps of leather, and in. 
deed any substance the base of which is gelatine or al- 
bumen, is useful as manure, and many farmers have expe. 
rienced the benefits of these articles in burying them 
around the roots ef their fruit trees, The Genoese, ac- 
cording to Chaptal, entertain the same value of woolen 
rags; carefully gathering all they are able of the shreds 
and rags of woolen fabrics, to place at the foot of their nu- 
merous Olive trees. 


Two or th.ve inrtances are on record in the farming 
journals of this country, where refuse wool nas been used 
with success. In one case Mr. Burrows of Watervieit 
spread several wagon loads on his Jand with the best ef. 
fect, and in order to test its value as compared with hog 
dung, spread a bushel of the flocks or refuse of the facto. 
ry, on a rod square of gravelly paving stone soil, and on 
the same quantity of land double the amount of hog ma- 
nure was spread. On neither piece was any other ma. 
nure used; and both were planted with corn. They 
were treated as nearly alike as possible, and at harvesting 
seven square rods of the wool manured land yielded at 
the rate of 99 bushels of shelled corn to the acre, while 
the same number manured from the hogpen did notreach 
50 bushels to the acre. 


Mr. Hubbard of Middletown, Conn, informed the edi. 
tor of the Cultivator, that he cut fifteen tons of hay from 
three acres of land, at one cropping, which had been 
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sinall a quantity as is sometimes used, would produce m ny places and on pre ery en pe when ray at. brought to this state of fertility, from « low condition, by 
immediate a result, or where larger quantities are applied, tention should be paid to t e * a mc orat o honey the sweepings of his woolen factory. Bets having beon | 
that the benefits should be so permanent. It is most pro- |} iments instituted to ascertain the effect of lime on the soil, made by his neighbors on the amount of the erop, the ay , 


bable however that its action is principally confined to 
preparing the animal matter existing in the soil, or fur. 
nished it by manures, for conversion into gluten, a sub- 
stance which exists more abundantly in wheat than any 
other vegetable, and which appears to have some relation 
to the gelatine of the animal kingdom. 

Boullion La Grange says that, “ gelatine oxyganized 
becomes insoluble, and vegetable extract we know be- 
eomes so from the same cause ; now lime has the proper. 
ty of attracting oxygen, and, consequently of restoring 
the property of solubility to those substances that have 
been deprived of it from a combination with oxygen. 
Hence the use of lime on poat or muck lands, and’on all 
soils containing an excess of vegetable insoluble matter.” 
‘ When lime is applied upon land in which any quantity 
of animal matter is present, it occasions the evolution of 





and the kind, and quantity most suitable and beneficial 
peracre. Perhaps no constituent of the soil is of more 
importance to the farmer than lime, and the understand. 
ing of its nature and uses, should, if possible, be commen. 
surate with its utility and value. 





Retuse Wool, 

Of all the animal matters that chemical analysis and 
experiment have shown to be useful as manures, few are 
found to equal in efficacy and value refuse wool ; such as 
is found in large quantities in woolen factories, carding 
machines, where numbers of sheep are washed and shear. 
ed, &c. and which is usually thrown away as worthless. 
Horn and bone are well known as first rate manuring sub- 
stances, containing as they do large quantities of decom. 
posable animal matter, principally gelatine ; of these two 


was aceurately weighed, 

The fact that wool is ao valuable in ameliorating the 
soil, should prevent the waste of this excellent manure, 
that frequently takes place in woolen manufactories, ear. 
ding machines, &c. where it is nothing'uncommen to see 
the banks of streams lined for rods by the flocks which 
have been cast into it, to rid the proprietors of a supposed 
incumbrance. Every such manufacturer has in his re. 
fuse wool the means of enriching a small farm to any de. 
sirable extent, and if he has no use for the flocks himself, 
they might, if their value was understood, be sold foe 
twice the expence of gathering together and preserving 
them. We hope woolen manufacturers will bear this in 
mind, and either institute experiments themselves, or en. 
able others to do it, which shall establish the rate of value 
to be put on refuse wool, and introduce into usean article, 











® quantity of ammonia which may perhaps be imbibed by 


horn is the most valuable, as containing less insoluble or 
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which though somewhat limited in its extent, would be 
of great benefit wherever it could be procured. 





Distribution of Plants. 

Considerable surprise has been at times manifested at 
the sudden appearance of plants different from any in 
the vicinity, and in situations where man was not likely 
to have had any influence in their dissemination. Since 
the migration of birds of passage has been better nnder- 
stood, much of the difficulty that invested the subject has 
been done away, and it has been shown that many plants, 
and some that are of the most valuable varieties, have in 
this way found a place in districts where they might ne- 
ver otherwise have had an existence. Two or three years 
since a farmer killed a wild goose near the shores of the 
Champlain, on its passage to the north, and in its crop 
was some wheat, which was carefully saved and sown. 


It proved to be a new variety of excellent quality, and | 


has been widely disseminated. Observation shows it to 
resemble a kind grown in Cuba on the more elevated sec- 
tions of the island, and it is quite probable that from 
thence, or a similar situation, it was derived. The follow- 
ing notice lately appeared in the Chicago Journal: “‘ We 
have received a specimen of wheat, raised this season on 
Rock River, Wisconsin territory. The seed was taken 
by our informant from the crop of a bird of passage, and 
this is the second season he has cultivated it. Four or 
five seeds were all he had to put into the ground the first 
season, and this year he has a garden spot full of it. It 
has three pronged stems, and is a beautiful and superior 
production.” The fact mentioned of the spikes or ears 
growing in clusters on the stem, provés it to be the Egyp- 
tian wheat, or a similar variety; this kind of wheat pro. 
duces from two to six ears on the same stem. We should 
have been gratified had the kind of bird of passage been 
stated, as it might have furnished a clue to the place 
where it was obtained, and an insight into the habits of 
the bird, by disclosing its winter’s place of residence. In 
noticing facts of this kind that have a bearing on natural 
hustory as well as agricultufe, editors might render an es- 








ential service to the community, by collecting as many 
of the circumstances connected with such accidental) | 
dixcovcrics, as can be well authenticated. It will be re- | 
collected by most farmers, that the white flint wheat, the | 
most valuable kind for flour yet known in this country,and | 
one of the hardiest of our varieties, was at first cailed | 
swainp wheat, from its place of discovery, which was in | 
a swamp near Wood Creck in Oneida county, and trom 

iis aegined adaptation to lands lying low, or inclining 

tobe wet. Such was the name under which we pur- 
chased our first wheat of this kind, nearly twenty years 
since, but which has been gradually superseded by the 


‘That this wheat found its way to the place where it was | 
discovered, in some way like the one just mentioned, 

seems scarcely to admit of a doubt; and if, as has been | 
asserted, it resombles the wheat grown on the table lands 

of Venezuela and Colombia, it furnishes a striking proof | 
not only of the range of migration, but the rapidity with | 
whach this removal must be performed, since it is evident 
that a long retention in the crop of a bird would deprive 
grain of its vegetating powers. We think it not improb- 
able that many valuable grains, and perhaps fruits, might 


| 
| 
| 
mare generally known and appropriate one of white flint. i 
{ 
| 
| 
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thus be introdaced or distributed, did those whose oppor- 


tunities for observing birds of passage on their spring or | 


fall migrations, examine such specimens as fall under 
tir notice, with a view to ascertain their food, and con- 
sequently the contents ef the crop. 


Quantity of Seed Wheat per Acre. 

This subject, which is of much practical interest to the 
farmer, is undergoing a full discussion in the foreign 
journals, in consequence of the advertisement of a new 
variety of wheat produced by crossing and carefal cul- 
‘ture, of which it is said that it tillers, or throws out such 
wan abundance of stalks from the root, that half a bushel 
of seed is an abundant quantity of seed for an acre. 
‘The quantity hitherto used in England has been nearly as 
various as in this, though the amount has never been 


| about 200 silk worms and fed them about five weeks, 
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quite so small as is sometimes, we think very injudicious. 
ly, practiced by our farmers. ‘Two and two and a half are 
the smallest quantities used per acre in that country, and 
Mr. Coke of Holkham, who usually sows from four to 
five hundred acres of wheat, never uses less than three 
and a half or four bushels per acre. Mr. Coke’s wheat is 
usually drilled in, and of course is more equally distribu- 
ted than if sown broad cast; and Mr. Coke thinks he 
saves seed enough to amply repay the extra labor of drill- 
ing. Unless under a different system of farming than 
any that can be adopted in this country—for instance, 


Mr. Coke employs during the season, from 50 to 100 wo.- || 


men in weeding and dressing his fields—we are confident 
the amount of seed used by Mr. Coke would be too large, 
and unless planted by dibbling, and subjected to the hoe 
culture, two pecks of wheat could never seed an acre suf- 
ficiently. 





Sowing Wiuter Wheat in the Spring. 

Judge M’Call was undoubtedly correct in his supposi- 
tion, that to have winter wheat be converted into spring 
wheat, it was necessary to have it sprouted before frecz- 
ing; or in other words the grain must germinate to suc- 
cecd as spring wheat. ‘Two of our farming friends made 
an experiment on a small scale lust winter, to test the pos. 
sibility of such cepversion. One succeeded admirably 
and his wheat all grew add was of excellent quality ; the 
ether, by not allowing, as he supposed, germination to 
progress sufficientfy, found that about half the wheat he 
sowed did not ear at all, but would be obliged to be kept 
over the year to produce wheat, We intend if possible 
to procure detailed accounts of the processes adopted by 
these farmers, for the benefit of such as wish to test the 
feasibility of raising wheat in this way. For ourselves 
we think the plan perfectly practicable and safe, and that 
it may be adopted on many farms with complete success 
If wheat of the quality of our white winter wheats can 
be grown by such preparation, it is evident the object || 
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them did hatch, (to the number of about 200,) about six 
weeks or twe months before. About the 20th of May, I 
exposed the few eggs last mentioned, together with about 
4,000 of the same stock, and in about a week afier, they 
all hatched out, that is, they haiched on the 4th, Sth, and 
6th June. 

I left about 6 or 8,000 eggs, deposited this season, on 
the hurdles, in hopes that they would hatch, as they were 
sent for the two crop, or white worm, and 300 of them 
hatched. About the same time I examined those that 
were in the cellar, and found that 2 or 300 of them had 
hatched also. I then exposed 6 or 7,000 of those in the 
cellar to the common atmosphere, but not another worm 
of them hatched this scason. 

The plan I have adopted for feeding frames is similar 
|to that of Mr. Whitmarsh of Northamton, Mass. with 
‘this difference, that instead of having all the hurdles of 

one size, [ have them arranged in the following manner : 
| My hardle frame is about three feet wide, divided as fol. 
| lows: the first hurdle, for the worms when first hatched, 
| is a thin board thirteen inches wide ; the second hurdle is 
a frame covered with millinet, which is two feet wide, 
| witha paper slide underneath. ‘The third hurdle is a 
frame covered with net work, four feet wide; and the 
| fourth hurdle is six feet in front covered with net work, 
}andaslide underneath as above. This plan is designed 
for successive crops, and answers a good purpose, with 
one exception, Which is, that, when the worms are spin. 
ning, some of the wortms are inclined to spin between the 
| net work and paper slides, and by drawing the slides in 
| order to clean otf the litter, you will disturb the worms 
in their labor, and those so disturbcd are lost. But in 
order to obviate that difficulty, L dropped the slide one 
and a half inches lower, so that they could not reach 
from the net work tothe paper slides below. I have tried 
Mr. Whatmarsh’s plan tor the worms to spin on, and | 
| have substituted sraall lath for his net work, and the 








worms appear better pleased with the lath than the net 
| work. 


I have tried the plan of seven eighth inch holes 
in one and threc-fourth inch plank. ‘The holes answered 
a good purpose, but are too expensive unless made by a 
machine for that purpose. 

I have invented a plan, which pleases me better than 
any that I have seen, or read of. It is to take a thin 
plank, five-eighths of an inch thick, and seven or eight 


| Inches wide, with legs about one and a half inches long 





| 


will warrant some care and expence ; and should the me- || 
thod proposed by Judge M’Call fail—-which we are con. | 
" ’ . | 

vinced it will not if properly conducted—his skill and sci. |) 
*, ’ , . es {| 

ence will hardly fail of finding some way to overcome all \ 
obstacles te a successful result. 

Experiments in the Culture of Silk. 

The following letter from Mr. E. Newcomb of Polsley’s 
Mills, (Va.) to the editor of the Silk Culturist, details 
the manner and results of some experiments in silk ma- 
king, which will be found useful to new beginners : 

Dear Sir—Having been an attentive reader of the Silk | 
Culturist, as well as many other periodicals en the subject || 
of culture and manufacture of sulk, and feeling a deep 
interest in their success in the United States, and having 
read of various experiments in feeding worms, and of va- 
rious fixtures for the worms to wind their cocoons on, I | 
have been induced to try some experiments myself. Al. || 

. . . . . 1} 
though a beginner in the business, it may possibly be some || 
satistaction to some of your readers to hear the results of | 
my experiments, About the 20th of May last, I hatched 





when they commenced spinning and made good cocoons. 


On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of June, the second crop | 
hatched and fed 30 days, and were healthy, and made || 
4,000 good cocoons. On the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th | 
of June, the third crop hatched, and fed well, and were 
healthy until about the 26th day after hatching, at which | 
‘(ime many of them were attacked with a disease called | 
the yellows, which carried off half of them; the remain. 
der spun their cocoons, 3,000 in number, but they were 
small and light. ‘The above worms were from last year’s 
eggs. The fourth crop hatched on the 29th July, and fed 
about 26 days, and were very healthy and made large co- 
coons. The fifth crop hatched on the 7th, 9th, 11th and 





were healthy and made good large cocoons. Of the fourth 
and fifth crops, which made 42 knots of silk on Dales’ 
reel, four threads of which made good sewing silk. The 
fourth and fifth crops were from eggs of this year’s pro- 
duce. 

It appears that eggs will not hatch regularly the same 
season which they are laid. Having read various opin- 
ions on that subject, I thought I would try some experi- 
ments, and accordingly obtained a few eggs, about the 
12th of August, in 1836, and exposed them to the com- 








} ture much more. 


| old for sale this fall, or next spring. 
|| this fall if called for. 


able beast badly wounded. 


at the bottom edge of the plank, and formshelves by run. 
ning grooves in each side of the plank, about seven. 


|eighths of an inch apart, and take a thin board, from one- 


eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick, and slit off pieces 
wide enough to fill the groves, and to project about seven- 
eighths of an inch, so as to form sinall shelves. ‘This 
gives them just room to form their cocoons. ‘The worms 
appear better pleased with this plan than any other, I 


_ have tried; and no litter can fall,from one worm to ano- 


ther, and of course the cocoons are kept entirely free from 
any litter whatever. 

I have made a silk reel after Dales’ plan, and have suc- 
ceeded in reeling about three lbs. of siik, and have manu. 


'factured about 500 skeins of sewing silk, a part of which 


is said to be as good as most of the imported. ‘The above 


| silk was manufactured on the common wheel, but I in- 


tend to get a small spinning machine, before I manufac- 
I do not expect to make much silk next 
season, but the following year Lam in hopes I shall be 


able to make from 40 to 50 Ibs. of silk, if I have good 


luck with my trees and cuttings, as I have Italian and 
Chinese trees and cuttings, suthcient to stock about three 
acres of land, which I have lately purchased for that pur- 
pose. I shall have about 3,000 Italian trees two years 
I would sell them 
Thave about 160,000 silk worm 
eggs for sale also, both of which I will sell as reasonably 
as they can be had at any regular market. 
From the Maine Farmer. 
Treatment of Wounds on Ilorses. 


Mr. Hoi_mes—I wrote a short communication, 


| last spring, requesting information on the treatment 


of wounds on horses, &c., stating that I had a valu- 
\ I received no intelli- 
gence through the Farmer, except your note at the 
bottom of my letter; but being successful, I will 


13th of August, and spun in 26 days after hatching, and || State my method of treatment, which you are at li- 


berty to publish for the information of your read- 
ers. 

When the beast was first hurt, I washed the 
wound a few days in strong soap-suds, which serv- 
ed only to irritate and inflame it: finding this inju- 
rious, I concluded to try something more mild. I 
then tuok dry white lead and pulverized it, an/ put 
on as much as would adhere to the raw flesh by 
means of the oil. This operation I performed 





mon atmosphere, and not one of them hatched that sea- 














son. 
| Although some of the same stock from which I got 


twice a day for some time, and afterwards but once 
aday. This simple application has perfectly heal- 
ed the worst wound I ever saw on a horse—for 
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when she got hurt | was advised to kill her, as the 
wound was thou-ht incurable, 

The oil will keep off the flies, and the white lead 
forms acrust or covering that excludes the air and 
prevents irritation. A. B. 

Augusta, Nov. 27, 1831. 





From the New England Farmer. 
MANURE, 


We published a piece the last week headed “ Ma- 
nure,” by “A Common Farmer,” which we took } 
from the N. H. Patriot, not because we believed 
the writer correct in his notions, but that the truth 
might be elicited thereby. We had prepared some 
remarks, pointing out the errors of the Common 
Farmer,as we supposed, when we received the 
following able communication, which caused our 
own remarks to be laid under the table, to make room 
for those of our correspondent, which are much 
more to the point. 

Mesers. Eprrors—In your last paper, under 
this caption, you published some remarks from the 
N.H. Patriot, by a Common Farmer, in which he 
expressed his anxiety in respect to the manner of 
using manure, &c. The importance of making, 
saving, and right application of manure, has long 
engaged the attention of not only common, but un- 
commonly good farmers, and much has been said 
and published on the subject. From long observa- 
tion and experience, 1 am eonvinced that few at 
this enlightened day, will adopt his theoryless prac- || 
tive. His bold assertions may elicit the truth, and || 
he may thereby obtain what he is seeking after, or 
stand corrected of his error. 

{ will not quarrel with him for spreading his ma- 
nure on his grass ground in the fall, provided they | 
are properly composted; but should not advise || 
spreading strong manures, or manures unmixed | 
with soil or mud, nor of carting and spreading in the 
fall, to plough in, in the spring. This is a wasteful 
practice, ; 

He professes not to be “so fearful of losing the 
strength of his manure by evaporation as some far- 
mers are, otherwise he might think a considerable 
part was made in vain.” With the same propriety 
he might think his house made in vain, because it 
is cumposed of combustibie materials,and may take 
fire and burn down! Itis for his interest, it is his || 
duty, asa prudent man, as a good citizen, to guard || 
against either calamity. Hesays, “if any manure 
was made in vain, I should say it is that which is 
ploughed under something like a foot deep in the full 
strength.” 

Jam not much acquainted with the manner or 
depth of ploughing in New Hampshire; but spread 
on your strongest manure, and put in your deepest 
furrows, and a succession of crops shall average 
one-third more than your shallow system. 

Icannot discover the nub of his hasty-pudding 
story, or its application to ploughing in manure. 
The taste of people may vary, and some might pre- 
fer his pudding and salt to his salt water pudding. 
But dame nature has no such freaks; and reason 
and common sense teaches that manure properly 
applied, is buried in the soil when intended to be- 
nefit vegetation. 

He further says, “it is obvious that manure in its 
natural state in full strength, produces nothing of 
consequence, that when buried in the earth, ten or 
twelve inches, it will remain in nearly the same 
state, unless washed, leached or drained ; that it 
drains downwards and not upwards; that should 
the strength all come out of it, the roots of corn or | 
vegetables would receive but little nourishment | 
from it, it being deeper than the warmth of the sun | 
will reach suitably to render it fertile.” It isa fact 
well known io practical and scientific farmers, that | 
a grain of wheat, when planted in a mellow soil, 
will strike its roots three feet downward ; the roots 
of oats eighteen inches; the beet, parsnep and car- 
rots fourteen inches; the potatoe will put out its 
leaders eighteen inches, and clover and the fine 
grasses much farther. 

It is a fact equally well known, that manure in 
undergoing a violent fermentation, unmixed with 
soil or other substances to confine the gases, will 
lose one halfits weight. Under the furrow this fer- 























mentation is gradual, and as the season advances, as || 


I 


the heat increases, so increases the process of fer- 





mentation. The gases rise and mingle with the 
soil,and become the food for plants, when most 
wanted to ripen the seed or mature the vegetables. 
I wish my friend, the Common Farmer, to bear in 
mind thatin the process of fermentation, the gases 
always ascend; that manure cannot be buried too 
deep by the plough; that the sun and atmosphere 
have influence upon the soil, to as great a depth as 
it freezes in winter, or thaws in the spring ; that this 
influence is upward and not downward, and that 
manure is seldum buried by the plough, or washed 
by the rains, beyond that influence; that his theory 
is altogether bad ; that if he is a young man, and 
open to cunviction, he may yet ‘earn; and I should 
advise him to take the N. E. Farmer. C. 
Mattakees, Plymouth co. Dec. 1837. 
From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Sugar Beet Seed, 


We comply with the utmost cheerfulness with 
the request of the public spirited and truly patriotic 
gentleman, whose name is attached to the subjoined 
advertisement, and commend not only its perusal to 
our agricultural readers, but hope that they will 
avail themselves of his patriotic effort to dissemi- 
nate the genuine seed of this excellent root through- 
out the country. It is thrice honorable to this good 
man, that in the evening of his days, surrounded by 
every thing, as he is, that can! nd acharm to life, 
he is devoting himself with zealousness to the pro- 
curement and introduction of the most valuable Eu- 
ropean seeds into the land of his adoption without 
the slightest prospect of profit, asking nothing 
for them but prime cost and charges. We were 
gratified, on reading the advertisement, to find it a 
very sound condensed essay on the virtues of the 
beet, and have no doubt it will be read with interest 
and profit. In a conversation some days since with 
one, Whom we esteem as one of the best farmers in 
the country, and who has raised the present year 
both the sugar beet and mangel wurtzel, he assu- 
red us, that he preferred the former to the latter, in- 
asmuch as he believed it contained much more nu- 
tritious matter, would bear its leaves being stripped 
equally as well, was equally productive, and was 
eaten as readily by his stock ; and from experience 
we can say, that as a table oeet it is far preferable 
to the best blood red, possessing as it does infinitely 
more sweetness, and being entirely clear of that 
earthy taste, which renders the latter root disagree- 
able to many palates. 

SUGAR BEET SEED. 


For sale, 250 lbs., price seventy-five cents per lb., 
and in bags ef six pounds twelve ounces, or thirteen 
pounds eight ounces ; the quantities are chosen to 
accommodate payments and remittances by mail, 
the smallest quantity amounting to five, and the 
largest to ten dollars. 

The vegetative freshness of this seed has been 
ascertained by planting 24 of the burs in which the 
individual seeds are contained; twenty-two of 
these burs putout, some one and others more plants. 

The Sugar Beet as fall and winter food for cattle 
of all kinds, merits the attention of farmers in eve- 
ry part of the Union. Compared with turneps it is 
more expensive in respect to land, as the beet occu- 
pies the soilall the season, and turneps require only 
a few of the fall months; the superior quality and 
greater certainty of a good crop, leaves the compar- 
ative advantage in favor of the beet, and the culture 
does not interf:re with raising turneps ; in a good 
system of farming both should be attended to, be- 
cause, the wintering stock entirely on straw, hay, 
and corn, is expensive, and cattle do not thrive so 
well as when a portion of their feed is Turneps, 
Beet, Cabbage, or something green and juicy. The 
cultivation of most green crops greatly refreshes 
and improves all soils. Beets and turneps thrive 
on light lands, and that species of soil frequently 
possesses great power in giving vitality to seed; the 
sprout or “braird” is very vigorous and fresh, but 


, there is a deficiency in the nutritive principle that 


is required to bring forward a profitable crop of 
wheat, oats, barley, &c., but they acquire this by 
being frequently put under green crops; indeed 
keeping the surface as much covered with foliage, 
such as clover, turneps, beets, potatoes, &c. under 
most circumstances will favor the improvement of 
land, and their direct tendency being to produce ma- | 
nure, the farm is putin good condition ; seasons: 


i 





may be a little too dry, or too wet, cold or hot, still 
the green crops and manure insure to the farmer an 
abundant harvest. 

The length of this advertisement is not in kee 
ing with the sale of a small quantity of seed ; t 
object is to present to the farmers a subject that 
merits their attention, with a view to enable us to 
raise our own food from our own land. So long as 
we are dependant on foreign countries, and foreign 
labor for food and clothing, it will be a hard task to 
ees money and public affairs in a wholesome con- 

ition. 

Our ambition ought to extend beyond the abso- 
lute necessaries ; there can be no good reason for 
farmers not having about their houses, a few soft- 
shelled Walnuts, [Juglans, ] Maron Chestnuts, tin 
gus Castanea, | Grapes, &c. In the case of walnuts 
all that has to be done, buy a few that are fresh, 
and these can be had at the fruit stores, put the nuts 
about an inch under ground at the commencement 
of or during the winter, on the place which they 
are to occupy, and protect the tree. In ten or 
twelve years it will commence bearing ; thus far- 
mers will ornament their places and increase their 
wealth and comfort. 

JAMES RONALDSON, 
No. 200 8. Ninth st. Philadelphia. 

Letters and remittaaces, post paid, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, 

P.S. Editors who take an interest in agricultural 
affairs, will confer a favor on the advertiser by giv- 
ing the preceding a place in their papers. 





High Price ot Bread Stuff. 


Most people are astonished at the present high 
price of the “staff of life.’ As the crops had been 
abundant throughout the country as accounts stated, 
it was thought that bread stuff would be uncom- 
monly low. Some farmers thought last spring that 
so much grain would be raised that wheat would be 
as low as one dollar a bushel and that the business 
of raising it would not be profitable. What is the 
cause of the high price of bread ‘stuff when there is 
an abundance, is a question often asked. In the 
first place the crops have not been so abundant as 
has been represented. In the southern states the 
crops have not generally been large, and in ourown 
state they have been less than generally imagined. 
We heard of some farmers sowing 50, 60, 100 or 
150 bushels of wheat each, and we were all expect- 
ing bread enough and to spare ; but we did not con- 
sider that where one farmer sowed 100 bushels of 
wheat there were 100 farmers that sowed none, and 
were ready to consume double the amount of the 
surplus grain of him who raised great crops. 

Though the crops of wheat have this season been 
far greater than usual in our state, yet there are but 
a few counties that have raised enough for their own 
consumption. York and Cumberland have, we be- 
lieve, fell far short of that. One great cause of 
bread stuff being so high is that the producers gen- 
erally throughout the country, see the important sta- 
tion they hold, as they feed all, and they are deter- 
mined to have high prices or not sell, and they are 
an independent class well able to hold on till hun- 
gry consumers will pay a good price. At present it 
is a hard case for consumers to pay so high, money 
is very scarce and they are generally poor. The 
farmers are now independent and wealthy ; and if 
a greater number do not become farmers, all other 
classes will have to pay a high price not only for 
bread stuff but for all other kinds of provision. 
These remarks are made for the purpose of showing 
the importance of every person who is not profita- 
bly engaged in other business to give attention to 
agriculture and raise a part or all the produce and 

rovisions necessary for his consumption, for we be- 
hens that the day is far distant when provisions in 
geneial will be as cheap as they were a few years 
ago. 
“Let who will rule, let us have a specie or paper 
currency, banks or no banks, there will be frequent 
changes in the mercantile and manufacturing busi- 
ness, and most persons who do not raise for them- 
selves the necessaries of life will occasionally feel 
the unpleasant effects of hard times. There is no 
class so independent, wealthy, healthy and happy 
as farmers. Some of them are deficient in one im- 
portant thing, that is contentment; they are not so 
well contented as they should be, and therefore not 





so happy as they might be.— Yankee Farmer. 
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COMMONUOCATUONSo 


Farming in Michigan, &c. 

Mr. Tucker— Having been a reader of the Farmer 
for these (wo years past, I feel it my duty at least to give 
my testimony in favor of such publications, knowing 
that I have dorived much benefit from a perusal of the 
Farmer. Although circumstances prevent my entering 
fully into, or testing, all the various experiments and im- 
provements recommended in it, yet I find great advan- 
tage in adopting, even partially, much of the advice giv. 
en init. Iam a practical farmer, and have pursued un- 
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1 think the most benefit is to be derived from manure on 
potatoes by spreading it and ploughing in, Where I ma- 
nured in the hill, Lhad the best potatoes, where the manure 
was put in first, though tbis part of the field looked very 
unpromising for several weeks, being very slow in rooting. 
[ had about 300 bushels to the acre, I should have had 
several hundred bushels more had | used different seed, a 
large proportion of which were the pink-eyed, which will 
not yield more than twe thirds as much as the orange, 
flesh colored or Philadejphia. In the culture of my po- 
tatoes, I used the cultivator, followed with the hoo to cut 
up what weeds were left. No earth drawn around the 








til recently, a course of experiments, almost exclusively 
original, and have succeeded in making many improve- 
ments upon the common course of farming. I have al- 
ways been aware that manurcs and plaster were very be. 
neficial to crops; but not knowing their properties, as 
ascertained by chemical operations, I have used them, as | 
I presume many others do, promiscuously or at random, 
thus losing a great share of the benefit that otherwise 
might have been derived from their use ; and I am sensi- | 
ble I have lost many crops by putting them on soils not | 
adapted to their growth, and not knowing the cause of | 
fuilure,have repeated the experiment with the same ill suc- 
cosa. All of this for want of a knowledge of the chemi. 





| 


plants. I went through them twice in this way, which 
left them very clean, I arn well satisfied that this mode 
of culture is altogether better than the old way of plough- 
ing and hilling. 

I have this season for the first tricd the Ruta Baga 
crop. I sowed, asI find by after measurement, 115 rods 
ground, in an orchard, trees so large as to injure the crop 
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| 10th of May. LI had so little faith in the crop, I would 
not sow more than half the seed my friend guve me, [ 
gave what I had teft to one of my nei; ghbors. My ear. 
rots came up very well, but I was so faith css in the crop 
that [ neglected them until after [had hoed my corn, [ 
examined them and thought it net worth while to weed 


them, but I was overpersuaded by my hired man, We 
| 


————— ——— 
——— 





/spent nearly four days works in hoing them—the weeds 
had got such a start that we destroyed the carrots alto. 
| gether on one third of the piece, 


| This is all the cultiva. 
tion they had. 


| This fall, to my astonishment, on gath. 
ering them, I found I had a little more thay 200 busheis, 
_ It was not uncommon to fird them weighing from 7 to 9 
| ibs. I was led to weigh some of them by seeing a pices 
in the Farmer of some one showing you some that were 
very nice weighing 24 to 3 Ibs. 

Cr. by 200 bushels Carrots, at 25 cts... be dbil #50 00 


_ Dr. to preparing ground and sowing,........ onc 0 BD SO 
| * weeding and thinning, 





materially ; sowed in drills 20 inches apart—ground pre- 


pared by spreading five loads long manure, aud deep || 


ploughing and draging—drills marked by hand, and seeds 
sowed from the thumb and finger, and covered with a 
rake head—went through them once with a hoe,and then 
sowed on them one bushel of plaster, broad cust. The | 





tal qualities of soils. Although the study of agricultu. 
ral publications may not answer fully the want of person. | 
al knowledge upon these subjects, yet enough can be | 
learned by the common farmer, if put in practice, to rcn- 
der his agricultural! pursuits more sure of success. Every 
fanner ought to understand Chemistry, and I think the 
time is not far distant when its study will be thought as | 
indispensable for the farmer as common Arithmetic. I 
hope soon to see it, with a full system of farming, intro. 
duced into our common schools. The reasons I have 
mentioned are of themsclves suflicient to recommend the 
Former, or some other agricultural publication, to the no- 
tivo of every farmer. 


But there is much else in the Far. | 
mer besidestho aualyzing of soils and manurs, &c., which | 
alitucts my attention, and the perusal of which proves in. 
teresting and useful to me, such as the results of experi- 
monts on the various modes of Ayriculture—the various | 

of sowing and plant. | 
ing—-hints and remarks upon feeding and fattening cat. 


modes of preparing seeds--times 


Ue and swine, and taking up the volume for a year I find 
something imteresting and instructive upon ali the con. | 


comitant circumstances of tarming. IT have been one of 


{nose opposed to book farming, and my prejudice was only 


vemoved by reading the Jurmer, and so much are my 
views changed on thesulject, ttrat I would not now forego 
tho privilege of reading a periodical publication on this 
subject if I had to pay $5 tuste id of 50 cts. for one. 


Aa I find myself gratified Ly reading statements of prac. 
dical farmors on various subjects connected with their bu- 
siness, 1 will give 


in growing some crops tie pists> 


you the result of my own experience 


I will commence 
with my wheat, as that is tho staple article wilh me, I 
sowed 20 acres on fallow ground, which was plastered 
inthe spring, aud then ploughed most of it thrce times, 
a thick growth of white clover being ploughed under; | 
sowed 13 bushels to the acre; plaster was sowed upon the i 
wheat in the spring again; and notwithstinding its un- | 
favorab'e appearince from the hard winter, I harvested a 
good crop, ranging from 20 to 30 bushelsyper acre. I also 
sowed about fif'y acreson wheat and oat stubbles, plough. 
ed once —harvested about 10 bushels per acre, as much 
as any one ought to have froin such husbandry. 

Q.ts wero an excellent crop here this season. 


ason, 


Owing to the succossive failure of the corn crop for sev. , 
ral years past, very little corn was plantedhere, I plant. |) 
et about 2 acres—rows 4 foet apart, hills 14 feet, in light | 
drills——put plaster into the hill before covering—tilled 
with the cultivator, no earth around the hills—got some. | 
thing over 50 bushels to the acre. 

My Potatoe crop was a mixture of experiments. 
raised over 1500 bushels. 
in rows one 


| 


I 
Some I planted in drills, some 
way, hille 38 inches apart the other, and 


some rows both ways 3} feet apart; some I manured in 
the drill, and over some of the ground I spread manure. 


on. —— 





| 
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whole operation together, with seed, yent of land, and se- 
curing the crop, cost me $25,8i, When g-thered, I 
had 533 bushels, which reckoning them at 20 cts, (as I 


kind) would amount to $106,60, showing a profit of $80,-. 
79. I think the plants were left too thick when they 
were hoed, being not more thin from 6 to 10 inches. If | 
they had been left 12 
been much better. Iam however so well satisfied with 
| this crop that I think of going into the culture quite ex. 
tensively next season, 
Bloomfield, 


Mrcnican, 


Oakland co., Michigan, Dec. 5, 1837. 





On the Culture of Ruta Baga. 
As the ruta brga and all other root crops are gaining, 
especially in this country, I will 
| my experience. [have 


ven years post. 


give you the result of 
raised the rota baga more or less 
My usual way has bee 


new timbered land, without ploughing, 


! for SCV ‘nto sow on 


j. 


I have succeec 
ed some years admirab'y, and some not so well. I have 


] 


Cici $352 


Lo per acre, Some years the crop hus clear. 
ed over $100 per acre, 

I propose to give you the result of 1} acres that I have | 
raised this year. The ficld was wheat stubble, timbered 
lund, which was not ploughed for the wheat crop; the 
soil a black ‘Lhe piece was 
, plowed in the spring, then left until the first week in June ; 


ired me 


sand mixed with loom. 


ed from the ground, and 4 oz, of seed sown broad cast 
,and well harrowed. After they got into the rough leaf, 


they were thinned and cleaned from weeds. 


This is all 
the cultivation, with the exception of a few hoursin Au. 
gust, pulling weeds around stumps, &c. 


The result was, 1 gathered 800 bush. at 15 cts. . $120 00 
| Dr. to expence preparing ground, and sowing,....$6 00 
| ‘* 4} days weeding and thinning,............. 4 5U 
| * 64 days gathering,..........c0.0. ; ooee 0 OO! 

$15 60 
The net preceeds of 1} acres of land,.......... %104 50 


stated above. I count them equal to corn in the ear, that 


| is, a bushel of turneps are equal to a bushel of ears of I 


| corn. 
| 


| 
1 
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Experiment in the Culture of Carrots. 


is my first experiment. A friend of mine last winter was | 
aivising me to sow some carro's, From his experience | 
| he believed he could raive more carrots than turnepe from | 
| the same land, and he believed they were worth more, 

Being a friend to the ruta baga, I wasslow to believe the | 


carrot could be made as profitable, He succeeded in get. | 


ling me to promise to sew an acre by his giving me the | 
seed. I sowed about gths of an acrein the same field where 


! 





have seen them estimated in some calculations of this |) 


inches I think the crop would have 1 


never attempted a crop of turneps that would not have | 


|| convenient, 


it was then ploughed and harrowed, the roots, &c. clean. |! 


No farmer would be w ise in selling turneps at the price | 


| Lsowed my turneps the year before. £ sewed about the | fered. In point of economy, loss and gain being consid 


tet ee ee ees vere -4 00 
bat On days gathering at 75 cts.... . ah 50 
Sill oo 


Nett proceeds of three eighths of an acre of land,. $39 OU 

I have made caleulations according 
I sold them in the field, 
| for milch cows. 


to the prices that 
I find them to be very valuable 
I shal! make some experiments in feed. 
ind carrots and the result [ shall record, 
Yours respectfully, A. Forp, Ja. 
Union District, Mic higan, Dec. 11, 1837, 


Setting Milk for Cream, &¢. 

Mr. Tucker—Having found much s istsetion in read. 
ing the communications of others in the Monthly Gene. 
see Farmer, [have coneloded to offer some of my experi. 
ence in the great field of Agriculture. And first, I will 
state my planin setting Milk forCream, which I eunsider 
much more convenicrt than the common way. My first 
|| education in this respect, to set the milk 
in broad shallow pans, so thatit would stand thin as well 
as cool ; 


| 


ing turneps 


was, of Course, 


but about ten or twelve years ago my milk be. 
came too plenteous for my pons, and I was driven to the 
necessity of setting my milk in high eirthern pots, such as 
_we useto keep cream in. When we commenced this ope. 
ration, Ltold my wife that we should get but little crear 
from those pots; yet we had no other way to save our 
milk, Bat to our suprise we found the high pots to pro- 
duce as much cream in proportion to th: 


| as any other vessels. 


quantity of milk 
Encouraged by this result, we adop- 
ted the plan of setting our milk in cominon &, 10 or 12 
qnart tin 


' 


pails, which would occupy but little room even 
for the largest dairies, We found these pails much more 
being much easier skimmed, and easily re. 
, moved from place to place by the bails. Ever since we 
commenced this practice, our butter Las commanded the 
highest price in market, and we have proved beyond all 
doubt that the cream will rise as perfectly 10 or 12 inches 
deep asin any other way. 

Another circumstance it may be proper to mention, 
Having found some difficulty by reason of soine of my 

cows in the latter part of the summer, refusing to give 
|| their wilk freely in the morning, so that 1 could get their 
, milk but once aday, which dried them up very fast, I 
| sought fora long time for a remedy by reading and con- 
versing with my neighbors, but no remedy could [ find, 
} antil at length, instead of salting my cows twice a week, 
‘| L furnished myself with a bex about six inches square in 
| the elear, into which I put a handful of salt, and took it 
| every morning with my pail, letting the cow partake of the 
| salt while was milking. { have continued the practice, 
t salting all my cows every morning, and beside effecting 


|| the cure of their holding up their milk, [ find that they 
I want to say a few words on raising Carrots, as this year | | give an inereased quantity, so that I consider myself rich- 


ily rewarded for the extra trouble. 
North Boston, Erie Co., 


Exvias Spracvue, 
Dec. 18, 1837. 


Do not Discontinue you your + Subscriptions for the 
Genesee Farmer.«--No- 2. 
|| Addressing myeelfas before, I proceed to treat the sub- 
|| ject of my discourse. In my last, I remonstrated against 
_your discontinuing subscriptions for the Farmers. Rea- 
1 sons were then offered, and others remain still to be of. 


| 


| 
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ered, there is a wide difference between subscribing fo* 
egricultural journals, and common newspapers, or othe? 
periodicals with which the country is now flooded, The 
latter may be useful to you, in furnishing political and 
othur useful intelligence, thus enlarging the boundaries 


ef your intellect. You may too, in the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, be compensated for the money you pay 
for them. But in no way either directly or indirectly, do 
they, in ordinary cases, make any «ccessions to your pock- 
et. ‘I'he money paid for them never comes back. Not 
so with the Genesee Farmer, That too contributes, no 
leys than other periodicals, and more than most of them, 
tu the enlargement of your intellect, and at the same 
tine provides, by its own peculiar contrivance, for bring- 
ing back the Money which you paid for it, with increase. 
Hardness of times, and scarcity of money, may form a 
sufficient excuse for discontinuing subscriptions for com. 
mon newspapers, and other periodicals, But notso, when 
the claims of tie Genesee Farmer are considered, Mo- 
ney paid for thet, although at first it makes a small draft 
upon your pocket, as it does to sow wheat, plant corn, &c, 
Nor in 


In most cuses, 


yet its tendeney is, to replenish your pocket. 


g its returns. 


general, is it slow in inaking 


it makes them as prowmpily as any other investments. 
My opinion then is that, whether your circumstances 
will, or will not, justify you in paying money for common 
newspapers, &c., you ought, by all means, and at ell 
tines, to keep yourselves supplied, each one of you, with 
an agricultural periodical. I verily think that, in the case 
ot a large portion of the agricultural community, it would 


be better, if but one periodical be reecived in a family, to | 


have that one be the Genesee Farmer, or some other agri- 
eultural journal. I speak here of periodicals, treating of 
eeeular subjects. ‘To farmers, under tie peculiar circum. 
stances, imposed by these modern times, I consider agri- 
cultural periodicals as indispensible, Without the lhglits 
and the help to be derived trom such periodicals, no one 
ean, at this age of iinprovement, lung sustain the reputa- 
tion of an intelligent farmer. Much less will he be able, 
in the improvement of his husbandry, to keep pace with 
the general improvement of the times, Most certainly, 
those who neglect tie use of agricultural periodicais w ill 
soon tind themselves, in miny mortifying respects, on 
buck ground. I have still many more things to say, and 
mean to speak to you several lames more. 
tinue your subscrip ions for the Genesee Farmer. 


Economicus. 


MARL. 

(compact limestone, by increase of argillaceous 
matter, passes into marl. Mar! is essentially com- 
posed of carbonate of lime and clay, in various 
proportions. But some marls are more or less in 
durated, while others are friable and earthy. In 
some, the argillaceous ingredient is comparatively 
small, while in others it abounds, and furnishes the 
predominaut characters. ‘The caleareous aud 
argillaceous maris unite by imperceptible degrees, 
and the latter sometimes pass into clay. Marl 
frequently contains sand and some other foreign iu- 
gtedients. Some divide marls into caleareous and 
atgillaceous, others into indurated and earthy. ‘The 


hardness of indurated marl! is inconsiderable. In |} 


most cases, it may be scratched by the finger nail, 
and may always be easily cut by a knife. it has 
a dull aspect, like chalk or clay, often with a few 

limmering spots arising from sand or mica. Its 
fracture, usually earthy, may also be splintery or 
eonchoidal. It is opaque; its color commonly gray, 
often shaded with yellow, blue, brown, black, &ec. 
it also presents shades of green and is sometimes 
reddish or yellowish-brown. Specific gravity usu- 
ally between 23 and 27. It occurs in masses either 
compact or possessi'g a siaty structure. All solid 
marls crumble by exposure to the atmosphcre, usu- 
allv in the course of a year, but sometimes a louger 
period is requisite. ‘he same changes generally 
take place in a very short time, when the marl is 
immersed in water, with which it forms a short 
paste. It crumbles more easily, and forms a more 
tenacious paste in proportion as it becomes more 
argillaceous. It is always more or less easily fusi- 
ble. All marls eflervesce with acids, sometimes 
very briskly and sometimes feebly, according to 
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their solidity and the proportion of carbonate of 
lime, whch may vary from 25 to 80 per cent., in- 
deed, in the arzillaceous marls it is often much less. 
Karthy marl differs from the preceding by being 
more or less friable, or even loose; but they gradu- 
ally pass into each other. Like the indurated 
marl, it may be either calcareous orargillaceous. It 
sometimes greatly resembles clay, but may be dis- 
tinguished by its effervescence in acids. Marl 

like clay, belongs to both secondary and alluvial 
earths, where it occurs in masses or in beds. Hence, 
it 1s found associated with compact limestone, 


|| chalk, gypsum, or with sand or clay. It contains 


various organic remains, as shells, fish, bones of 
birds and quadrupeds, and sometimes vegetables. 
The organic remains are numerous and extremely 
luteresting in the marly strata examined by Cuvier 
and Brongniart in the vicinity of Paris. Marl is 
found more or less in most countries. Its most 
general nse is asa manure. ‘The fertility of any 
soil depends in a great degree on the suitable pro- 
portion of the earths which it contai .s; and wheth- 
er a calcareous or an argillaceous mari will be more 


much probability by its tenacity or looseness, mois- 
ture or dryness. ‘To employ marls judiciously, 
therefore, the farmer should be in some degree ac- 
quainted with the chemical properties or constituent 
parts of the marl itself, and with ingredients of the 
soil. He may, in general, determine the existence 
of mart by its falling into powder, when dried, after 
| exposure to moist air. ‘Toascertain the proportion 
| of its ingredients, the calcareous part may be ex- 
tracted from a given weight of the marl, by solution 
in acids, and the residue, being dried and weighed, 
will give the quantity of clay with sullicient accu- 
racy.—ncyc. Amer, 








From the Hampshire Gazette. 
I5ees. 
Mr. Evrrorn:—I lately observed an article in the 
Gazette, from the Vermont Chronicle, respecting 





|| the security of bees from the ravages of the bee- 


[n answer to the inquiries of the writer, I 


| would observe— Ist. Early in the spring a mound 


| 
| moth. 
| 
| 


is prepared, or in other words, the ground is 
rais d sufhcrently to secure the hives from injury 


|| by rains; it is then beaten down, and smoothed on 


the top, and made sloping on each side to carry 


olf the water, and rather descending from one end 
io the other; of a length proportioned to the num- 


young swarms to be set by the side of the old ones, 
}as they come out. Boards, or some kind of cover- 
| ing are fixed on the top of the hives in a slanting 
| position, to carry off the rain, and secured by some 
| weight to preveut the covering from being removed 
| by wind. In regard to hives of bees remaining 
_uuder the trees where the swarms collect. The 
| suriace of the ground near my house is rather de- 
scending, on which there are a nuinber of fruit 
trees, such as apples, &c., but where the land is 
nearly level, a spot is easily raised, by hauling up 
some earth and beating it smooth on the top, on 
which place the hive, as heretofore stated, is placed. 
I general-y practice setting my new swarms in a 
line at the end of the other hives of bees. 

I consider it is of no use and no security to an 


emy, tobe put on the ground. The reason | give 
that bees are more protected on the ground than 
elsewhere, is the following:—The millers when 
lirst entering a bee hive, appear to be rather timid, 
not venturing at first above the base. Thev gene- 
rally deposite their eggs at first, around the inward 
edges of the hive, and if there are any crevices 
between the hive and the board or floor that it 
stands upon, they are quite sure to secrete some of 
their eggs there ; and it willbe but a short time be- 
fore the cots, (or whatever they may be named, ) 
that enclose the worms may be seen, froin which 
the grubs soon make their escape. The grubs will 
| soon creep into the hive, unmolested by the bees, 
and begin their depredations on the honey and 
young bees. The grubs seem to prefer the young 
bees that are in the cells to feed upon at first, in- 
stead of the honey. A hive of bees that is attacked 
by the bee moth is not always destroyed the first 
year, but is very sure to be the second. 

As to the risk of uying the experiment above sta- 








suitable to a given soil, may be determined with || 


ber of hives there be placed, allowing room for some |) 


old hive, aiready taken possession of by the bee en- | 


ted, with one new swarm at least, can be but tri- 
fling; and I can state it as a fact that may be re- 
lied on, that for some reason or other, I have sus- 
tained no injury from the millers, since I have prae- 
_tised the method above deccribed. | 


Davip CHANDLER, 
South Hadley, Dec. 18, 1837. 





GYPSUM, 


Sulphate of lime, or common plaster of Paris, is 
} found ina great variety of forms. It is either in 
regular chrystals, in which form it is sometimes 
called selenite, or ia large chrystalline plates and 
masses, which are perfectly transparent, and as pure 
as the finest plate-glass; or it occurs in fascicular 
or radiated masses, which are also chrystalized; it 
is sometimes found in snow-white, scaly flakes, 
like foam or snow; it is sometimes semi-transparent, 
like horn ; and, lastly, itis met with most common- 
ly in large, fine or coarse-grained compact masses, 
forming rocks, and constituting large and extensive 
strata. In this form, it exhibits a great variety ot 
eolors—white, red, brown, blueish, white, &c. The 
variety of gypsum last described, constitutes all 
the hills and beds of this mineral, which are so 
frequent among secondary rocks, and in what are 
called the salt and coal formations. It occurs 
rarely, if ever among the primitive rocks, and 
not often among those of the transition class. Itis 
always found associated with the rock salt, where- 
upon salt-springs are found. It contains but few 
|| vegetable or animal remains; those that occur, are 
|| chiefly bones of quadrupeds, amphibia, fresh-water 
queat and vegetable remains. Caves are of fre- 








quent occurrence in gypsum. The purer semi- 

transparent specimens of gypsum are used for orna- 
| mental works, as vases, urns, &c., and for statuary ; 
| for which purposes its softness makes it very use- 
ful and easy to work, but this also renders it diffi- 
| cult to polish. In this last form, it is the alabaster 
fe the arts. It constitutes the material used in 





making the fine plastering for the internal finishing 
| of costly edifices, and gives the walls a most beau- 
| tiful whiteness. It is also used, after being burned, 
|| for the composition of stucco-work of all sorts.— 
| But the great and important use of gypsum, or 
| plaster, as it is usually called, is for manuring grass 
| and grain lands; in which cases itis truly invalua- 
| ble. And it is inconceivable how great an addi- 
‘| tion of grass will be obtained, by the sprinkling 
|| a peck cf ground plaster upon the acre of land.— 
| It is certainly the cheapest} and best manure for 


| 

| grass and grain. It is found in all the countries of 
| 

' 


Europe, and occurs in very extensive deposites in 
New York, aud in the Western Stntes, in all which 
great quantities are dug and sold for the uses above 
|| described.—Lncyc. Amer. 





Blight m Pear Trees. 


Mr. Samuel Reeve of Salem, N. J., has discov- 
/ered a method of preventing the inroads of this 
| most dangerous disease, which has so often proved 
| fatal to the hopes of the enterprising farmer and hor- 
'ticulturist. ihe result of his observations, which 
| present an entirely novel view of the subject, were 
laid before a meeting of the Horticultural Society 
held in this city on the 21st inst. It will be ob- 
served that the experiments of Mr. R. refer prinei- 
pally to the pear tree, as that is more liable to suf- 
‘fer from the Blight than any other. A personal 
‘conversation wita this gentleman, together with 
mature reflection upon the subject, has satisfied us 
that the preventive suggested, could be successful- 
ly applied to all fruit-bearing trees subject to blight. 
The discovery strikes us as being of peculiar im- 
portance at the present time, as within the last few 
years, the decay of fruit trees, in the vicinity of this 
city has been altogether unprecedeuted—so much 
so, indeed,that in relation to one species (the apple) 
we have heard a distinguished horticulturist ob- 
serve, that in less than ten years there would not 
be a single thriving plant of this description within 
as many miles of the city of Philadelphia. This 
however may be referred to various causes. 

Mr. Reeve observes in substance, that from a 
series of experiments he had been enabled to check 
the blight of the pear trees for a number of years, 
by finding the disease to originate from the root, 
which being of a very porous or spongy nature, ab- 
sorbs moisture very rapidly, and if the wood of the 
pear grafted thereon, be also of @ porous nature, @ 
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rapid growth is the consequence, which is the 


reason why such pear trees outstrip others of a | 


more close or compact wood; the latter he has 
found not to blight to as great a degree as the 
former. 

The pear tree requires a soil that is of an even 
¢ool temperature of moisture, the sudden transition 
from wet to dry predisposing the trees to blight. 
Other cases occur when the tree has been in con- 
stant tillage, with a sudden transition of the sward, 
always terminating in blight ina greater or less de- 
gree. 

Mr. R. says be has seen the blight attack them 
after accustomed to stand in sward by a sudden 
cultivation cor tillage, and that in all cases the pear 
tree does best by keeping the ground cool, and in 
an even temperature of moisture. 

Many other fruit trees will bear all the sudden 
transitions from wet to dry and dry to wet, with 
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'|together, there can be no doubt, but that rural in- 


dustry can offer advantages and inducements, fully 


of independence is and ought to be as dear to us as 
any other, of which we are possessed, and we haz- 
ard nothing in saying that of all men, the farmer, 
if he does his duty, can enjoy it in a greater degree, 
than he who follows any other avocation. He 
ne d fear no competition, but is sure of a market 
for all his products. His crops are so various in kind 
that the vicissitudes of the weather do not alarm him 
What may seem to injure one, improves another, 


ed would materially tend to his disadvantage. 
His occupation is of all others the most healthy, 


and comforts, and many of the luxuries of life, he 
has within his reach, and at his command, more of 





tillage and without it. But not so withthe pear, 
the sap flowing through the porous’pear roots rapid- | 
ly in the spring, and then suddenly checked by | 
by drouth causes the blight, and the sudden flow 
of the sap in the summer, after having been check- 
ed, will generally cause a rapid progress of the 
blight. 

The plan to be adopted is, that the roots of the 
pear be kept in an even and cool temperature of | 
moisture from the first of May till the sixteenth of | 
September, by covering the ground with hay,stones, 
&c. three or four feet further out than the roots. 
continue to extend, so thick as to prevent the | 
growth of grass. 

The black spots in the wood of the part diseased, | 
originate from an overplus of the sap, whieh Spots | 
are the effect of disease. The pear tree ought 
never to be luxuriantly pruned, but moderately eve- | 
ry year in July or August, in a dry season. 

Mr. Reeve further informs us that for a number 
of years he has carried this plan into execution, on 
an extensive scalve,and in every instance,he has suc- | 
ceeded in checking the progress of the disease. 
Any way that the rapid growth to a medium can be 
checked, and so kept restrained from spring to fall, 
will be conducive to the longevity of the pear tree. 
The pear tree will do well on quince, thorn, and 
apple roots, the blight not attacking them as when 
grafted o pear. ‘I'he root of the pear is more spon. | 
gy, and absorbs the moisture more readily than the | 
quince, thorn and apple, causing the difficulty of} 
keeping the pear to a requisite medium growth. 
On examining other fruit trees affected with blight, 
the wood will be found soft and very porous when 
in a wet time, having had an overflow of sap, which 
caused a surfeit or blight. 

The more hard and compact the wood is, the less 
liability there is of blight; the seckel pear is of that 
description, and will not require that attention in | 
guarding against the disease as some others.— 
When the roots of the pear are compact and less 
porous than ordinary, the hot gronnd with much 
rain, has not that effect in blighting, which is the 
reason some trees have not been known to blight. 
In a general conclusion on the suject, the ground 
should be kept cool through the summer, when an 
excess of 1ain will not or rather cannot cause or cre- 
ate the disease. It may be proper to observe that 
no variation of size, soil or situation will affect the 
success of this experiment. 

Mr. Reeve has promised us a further communi- 
tion on the subject. The above remarks are all es- 
sential at the present time, and we trust that our 


friends in the country will give them a fair trial.— | 
Phil. Satur. Eve. Post. 








The primary importance of agriculture to all | 
classes of community, and to all the varied and sub- | 
stantial interests of mankind, is pretty generally un- | 
derstood, and universally acknowledged, by all who | 
give the subject a moment’s consideration. But | 
the pleasures and profits of tilling the earth, when | 
compared with many of the other avocations of life, 
are not so well understood, nor so favorably view- | 
ed by the mass of young men, who are just entering | 
and selecting their occupation for life. It is | 
conceded that in the lottery of life, neither agricul- 
tural or mechanical employment offer the cha..ces 
of great pecuniary prizes, equal to some other avoca- 
tions, neither are the chances for blanks of misfor- 
tune, injurious fluctuations, sudden reverses, and to- 
tal pecuniary ruinsonumerous. ‘Taking the whole 
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ciated and rightly used, constitute the elements of 
happiness, than any other state of equal mediocrity, 
while the contemplation of the works and economy 
of nature, incident to his occupations, will have 
a tendency to enlarge the sphere of his obser- 
vation, expand his mind, and furnish him with 
an almost inexhaustible fund of amusement and in- 
struction.— Penn. Far. 





I will give you my experience and opinion, upon 
the manner of keeping hogs in health while they 
are fattenning. I have lost in years back a great 
many hogs—had others sick and languishing, so 
that they would not fatten; and been obliged to 
tura them out of my pen. I always observed that 
when I did so, they either died immediately, or if 
they lived a few days, got well. I always observed 
too that my hogs in the pen would eat and chew 
with eagerness, all hard substances such as peach 
stones, bones, and even small stones ; and that they 
were particularly fond of coals, such as had by ac- 
cident, got from the fire into their feed. I also ob- 
served, that whenever I let a sick hog out of the 
pen, he would go to eating such things, and even the 
ground itself. I then thought of trying the exper- 
iment, and collected a peck of coals from my ache: 
and put them into my pen. They were immediate- 
ly devoured. I gave them more, until my hogs 
had eaten at least two quarts each. I thought it 
did them good, and cont nued to supply them 
daily with them. I have since that time (two years 
ago) fattened more than fifty hogs, and never had 
a sick one, nor one whose pork has been measly or 
affected with any disease. I believe it to be an ef- 
fectual remedy, for a very serious difficulty with 
farmers. My neighbors to whom I have commu- 
nicated my plan, have tried it with the same suc- 
cess, and if you please, you may give it publicity in 
your paper.— Jb. 





Apple Pomace, as a Manure, 

Mr. Hotmes—I noticed in No. 44 of the current 
vol. of the Farmer, a piece dated at Vassalboro’— 
suhscribed “ B”’—recommending cider pomace, or 
apple pomace, as valuable manure. So far Lagree 
with him. But as to the process of making ma- 
nure from it, he willallow me to suggest a vast im- 
provement. Itis a fact that if placed in the barn 
and not in the road, and fed out to cattle in suitable 
quantities ata time, that it is an excellent, nourish- 
ing, valuable food forthem. Thus fed, the manure 
is of course made, and mixed according to his li- 
king. If considerable quantities of pomace are 
deposited together in the barn, it will be prudent to 
feed it out soon, or spread it thin, as there is danger 
of its fermenting and thereby being injured, unless 
it freezes—in which case it may be kept for a long 
time, and cut up for sheep, &c. at pleasure. A far- 
mer near me, says he has found it a healthy and 
happy change for his large flock of sheep through 
the winter, Ye 

Winthrop, Dec. 11, 1837. [ Maine Far. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK A HEALTHY 
Employment. 

It is hoped in consideration of the encourage- 
ment given by our State Government, in offering a 
bounty on the Culture of silk, about sufficient to co- 
ver the whole expense of gathering the leaves, 
feeding the worms, and reeling the silk, in effect, 
making every pound of silk a clear profit, and from 
the most certain and sure return, of a greater profit 





so that frequently he is a gainer by what he suppes- | 
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| than from any other agricultural pursuit—that the 


equal to those of any other occupation. A feeling || ty © 





and frcm having upon his farm all the necessaries | 
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the common enjoyments, which if properly appre- | 
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amount of silk raised another year in the Old Coun- 
f Hampshire, shall tell on the page of our histo- 
ry, astory that shall never be forgotten. It is also 
hoped, that every friend to the culture of silk, will 
appropriate notonly the small, but as large a mul- 
berry patch as he can, and receive the teward of 
his investment and industry, in a return of silk 

lar exceeding his most sanguine expectations ; and 
in further consideration, that the manufacture of 
silk, whether done in families or factories, is eonsi- 
dered a healthy employment in those countries 
where silk is grown and manufactured—far more 
healthy than the manufacture of wool, flax or cotton, 
It is understood that there is a Law of Great Brit- 
ain, (where, however, they do not grow, but manu- 
facture iramense quantities of imported silk,) regu- 
lating the employment of children in Factories, 
prohibiting any child under nine years of age, be- 
ing employed in any Woolen, Fla.r, or Cotton Fac- 
tory, and where a child between 9 & 13 years is 
employed, the certificate of a Physician shall be re- 
quired, as to the bodily health and appearance of 
the child, and a school master’s certificate, that the 
child had attended school two hours every day, 
that said child shall not be employed in a factory 
over 48 hours in a whole week, not over nine hours 
in any one day ; yet the same Statute provides, that 
children may be employed 10 hours a day in Silk 
Factories. It is therefore a fair inference, that the 
Silk business in England is considered a healthy 
employment. Taking it for granted, that the em- 
ployment is healthy, and is known to be pleasant 
and profitable, where then can be the injury of em- 
ploying children five or six weeks, in gathering fo- 
liage and feeding worms, and in that short time, to 
earn something to pay their schooling and clothing, 
and perhaps something towards their board, and 
something towards procuring trifling articles, al- 
ways desired by children? Cuildren are usually 
desirous of earning something to call their own, 
and expend according to their own fancy, where 
then is the parent, having the ability, who would 
not devote a few rods of ground in the garden or 
near the house, and set the same with mulberry 
trees, for the gratification, the amusement, and pro- 
fitable employment of his children ? 

There is a law of the Commonwealth, to go info 
operation April 1837, which provides that no child 
under the age of 15 years, shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment, unless the child 
shall have been instructed by a qualified teacher, 
at least three months next preceding any and every 
year, in which such child shall be employed, under 
the penalty of 60 dollars for each offence. 


Had the law restricted the child to a certain 
number of hours of emp'oyment each day, it would 
have been an improvement, and it is hoped our 
next Legislature will take this subject into conside- 
ration.— North, Cour. 


PEACH TREES. 

Peaches are of two kinds; the clearstone and 
the clingstone, but there are good varieties of each. 
‘The same sorts can only be raised by grafting, or 
inoculation: This may be on apricots, or on plu 
trees, and make the grafied trees longer lived. The 
trees should have a warm, dry, fertile soil: a sandy 
loam is best. Ifthe spot where they are planted be 
sheltered from the northerly winds, it will be the 
better. To raise the young trees, take stones that 
are fully ripe, and plant them in Oetober. They 
will come up and grow to a good size im the course 
ofthe summer. They are to be kept clearof weeds, 
while in the nursery. At a year’s growth they 
may be grafted, or inoculated, and after two sum- 
mer’s growth, they may then be transplanted. This 
may be done when the leaves have fallen in autumn 
or in the spring. Take plants with one strong 
clean stem, or, if they have two, cut one away, how- 
ever fair. Let the downward root be cut off, in or 
der that the tree derive its nourishment from earth 
nigh the surface, which will make the fruit less 
crude and finer tasted. Be careful not to plant the 
trees too deep; for this is injurious to the fruit. 
Let the pruning of the new planted trees be omit- 
ted, till they have taken root. 

In making a proper selection of trees, from 
which to graft or inoculate, a due regard should be 
had to three essentials. 
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1. To obtain the grafts, or buds, from trees bear- 
ing the finest fruit. 

2. That this fruit should ripen at different times, 
from the earliest to the latest of the season for peach- 
es. 

3. That the grafts or buds be takea from trees 
which are plentiful bearers; but not from such 
as bear so plentilul as to be broken by their truit. 

But, perhaps, the too plentiful bearing of trees 1s 
a quality not properly descendible to those which 
are raised from them, by grafting or otherwise. It 
would be well to ascertain this point by experiment. 





#F yom the Maine Farmer. 
THRIFTY PORK. 


Mr. Hotmes:—As your useful paper is designed 
to promots the Agricultural interests of Maine, by 
eoimmunicating not only é/eor. tical, but practical 
knowledge, I thought the following statement might 
be of some service to our farmers; at least, it will 
show that “some things can be done as well as oth- 
ers,” even in this “cold country,” where it is said 
by some, that people cannot g-ta living Ly farming 
and stock raising. 

James Stanley, Esq., a neighbor of mine, butch- 
ered two pigs onthe 27th ult. , one of them when 
dressed, weighed 315 and the other 255 pounds— 
they were seven months and 12 daysold. These 
pigs were from a litter of seven, partly from the 
“Newbury White” breed; Mr. 8. owned the sow 
which brought them. She was lamed when the 
pigs were about two weeks old,so thatit became 
necessary to kill her; after which these two pigs 
were fed upon new milk untilthey were about four 
weeks old, after which they had no extra keeping, 
their food being the skimmed milk from one cow, 
boiled and raw potatoes and slops from the house, 


together with a little corn occasionally. These 
be) 
pigs were kept up so as not to range about. The 


largest one cut more than six inches clear on the 
shoulders. 

This fact shows that if our farmers would take 
the trouble to get a good breed of swine, and tend | 
them properly, their profits would be more than | 
double to what they generally are. 5. T. 

Farminglon, Dec. 1st, 1837. 





From the Maine Farmer, 
Exercise Useful to Sheep. 

Mr. Hotmes—In one of your late papers you say 
‘“Swork your Bulls.” This | have no doubt would 
he beneficial tothem. There isno animal but what 
would be benefitted by exercise. In order to obtain | 
the greatest degree of health that man is capable of, 
it is necessary that he be temperate in all things, 
and that his exercise be as much as itcan be with- 
out wearing his constitution, or such an amount of 
exercise as will produce the soundest and sweetest 
sleep. Iam led to believe thatthe same is necessa- 
ry with the lower order of animals. We are apt 
to oblige the horse and the ox to labor more Vi: lent- 
ly than is good for their health. But I have no 
doubt that moderate exercise with them would in 
sure better health than noneatall. Apply the same 
principles to sheep, which are not and probably ne- 
ver ought to be in the habit of doing labor. The 
migratory flocks in Spain are made to travel about 
four hundred miles twice a year, spring and fall; 
but in this country they have been kept nearly 
without exercise in the winter on account of eur deep 
snows, and within small pastures in the summer. 
lam the owner of a goodly number of descendants 
trom what has been called old fashioned Merino, 
and | am satisfied they do not possess the energy 
that the first importation did, from which they de- 
scended ina direct line, and I have carefully avoid- 
ed incest in my flock. May it not be that we aie 
fast losing the health of our fine wooled sheep, with- 
out know':ng or having any mistrust of the cause. 
lt so, it is time we did understand the cause, for] 
believe when we lose the fleece of the merino we 
lose much of the profits of sheep husbandry. If my 
fears are founded in fact, how 1s the evil to be rem- 
edied? New importations of both ram and ewe 
may doit. Mixing with the South Downs may be 
of service, for they are a breed thatin England, on 
their own native Downs, have to cut their own fod- 
der, as the saying is. Obtaining from the sea shore 
such sheep as go ai large without being confined, 
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and cross our best bucks with them, might be of { 


service. 
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I wish some person of more experience than! 
have, would give me information on the subject. | 
wishalso to hear on the subject in which have no 
small interest, both as a wool growerand as a@ rais- 
er of wheat, for it has been well stated in y our pa- 
per more than once that pasturing wihsheep is the 
cheapest way to prepare land for that crop. 

Winthrop, Feb. 11, 1837. An INQUIRER, 


DU RHAM CATTLE. 

It is a matter of surprise, even to some Of Our ag- 
ricultural friends, how this improved breed of cat- 
tlecan be worth the high prices they are bringing 
throughout our country. , 

There are mamy reasons for this. First, they 
grow larger than our common cattl. Seconilly, 
their flesh grows more abundantly inthose parts 
where it is considered most superior. "Ihiirdly, 
they fatten more easily than the ordinary kinds, 
Fourthly, cows of this blood, give more mitk—and 
some think of a better quality. Fitthly, this stock 
arrives at maturity much earlier than the Commmon 
cattle of our country. 

It has been often remarked that ifall the grain 
and hay anox or cowof the common breeds eat, 
before they arrive at maturity, were weighed and 
measured, and sold, that it wouldamount to more 
than the animal would seil for, t0 say mothing 
about the time spent in feeding, or the ammount of 
pasturage. We have no doubt thatthe way cattle 
have been managed, generally, in this state, thisre- 
mark would hold good. This, then,renders it im- 
portant, that every effort should bemade by our 
stock raisers, to economize, by the preparation of 
food, especially, in this country, whee such beauti- 
ful crops of roots may be produced, and where so 
much, that may, with a little attentionand prepara- 
lion, be converted into fodder, is suflred to stand 
in our fields and go towaste. Butmore especially 
would it be to their advantage as soon as pOssible to 
g-tinto a breed of cattle, that willcome to maaturity 
earlier than those they now have. 

On this account, perhaps, arisesthe profit from 
the Durham Cattle, more than fom any other 
cause. They are saidto cometo maturity from 
two to three years earlier thanour scrub eattle. 
This, we have no doubt is the fact, when they are 
well attended to, and the commmon breed receive on- 
ly ordinary attention. Butthereisno dowbt, with 
the same care, the expense of feeling O..e or two 
winters may be saveJ by our farmers, if they will 


| procure the Durham Cattle, which together with 


the profits arising from the othersuperior qualities 
they possess, will make the stock raisin @ business 
in this state, so peculiarly adapted to that. branch 


} of husbandry, a most lucrative business. — Zrdiana 


Farmer. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


Baden Corn. 

Weare indebted to the Hon. Henry L. FEL sworth, 
of the Patent office, for the following comamunica- 
tion relative to the abovecorn, which has gained so 
much celebrity within the last few years. 

Near NorrinGH am, 
Prinee George’s County, Maryland, 
November 4¢A, 1837. 

Dear Sin—Agreeably to promise I mow write 
youa few lines to inform you that within the last 
two years (and never before) there has been a re- 
port in circulation that my comwas a later kind. 
However, for the satisfaction of my friends I have 
made an experiment this year, which E hope will 
satisfy every One upon that pont. I plamted a lot 
of six acres and a hall, as nearas! could judge (by 
stepping) of this kindof corn, the 20th day of May 
last—my book is now before me. L[camnot be mis- 
taken in the date, which is more than a month later 
than the common time of many persons planting in 
this neighborhool. I gave itnoextra maa magement 
to hurry its growth, and determined to give it only 
the common routine of work thatl generally give 
my corn. It is nowperfectly ripe and hard, and 
has been for some time, and no frostcould doit any 
injury in amy way, and I believe it wrakk yield as 





mach good sound cornto the acre as my that was 
meee in the neighborhood any time im A pril upon 
and of the same quality. This evidemtly shows 
that my corn is a forward kind,and will come to 
maturity as soon as any other. By the first oppor= 
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tunity I will send you a few stalks of this corn that 
was planted the 20th of May, and also some that 
was planted the Ist of May, with the corn on them, 
as it grew in both the lot and field, and none with 
less than four, and some with seven and eight good 
ears on a stalk—then I will leave you to judge 
which of them is the better. As soon as it is suffi- 
ciently dry to shell and put up, I shall send you twen- 
ty or thirty bushels ofas good seed corn as you have 
ever seen, I have not long since discovered some- 
thing in this corn, which convinces me thatI can 
stillmake a great improvementon it,by adding much 
to the quantity and quality of the grain on each 
stalk, Iam now persevering in my efforts, and in- 
tend to raise a large crop every year in its purity, to 
supply all who may apply for it for seed. I have 
been frequently requested to give a statement of my 
mode of planting and cultivating corn. As the 
planting and cultivating of corn is so generally un- 
derstood, I deem it almost unnecessary to say any 
thing upon the subject; but to satisfy the wishes of 
such friends as think they ean profit by it, I willing- 
ly give it. I first pulverize my land well by good 
ploughing, and lay it off five feet apart each way. 
By the first of May, or a few days sooner if the 
weather is warm, | begin plantiag—roll my corn in 
plaster and drop three grains in each hill. As soon 
asl have done planting, I set to ploughing one row 
and leave two, and harrow over the field in this way 
as soon as possible to prevent the corn from washing 
up in case of heavy rain, which sometimes happens, 
Then LI plough the other two rows at my leisure— 
as soon as the corn is generally up, I goover and 
replant all the missing hills: when the corn shows 
well along the rows to see how to plough, perhaps 
when it is 6 inches high or thereabout, | then com- 
mence ploughing the second time. The best plough- 
man commences siding with the bar side of his 
plough to the corn, and goes as close to it as he can, 
and throws the dirt from it; the other ploughman 
follows on, to plough up the middle of the rows, 
Their first furrows throw back and fill up the side 
furrow, which leaves a soft fresh bed for the young 
roots to runin. As soon as the field is ploughed in 
this way I put the hoes in to clean out the hills and 
to place a little soft dirt around the corn, and at the 
same time to thin it so as to leave two of the hest 
stalks in each hill. The third time of ploughing I 
turn the mould board to the corn and go near enough 
tothrow the soft dirt around the stalks— that will 
answer the purpose of hilling and also to cover and 
smother the grass that may be springing up on the 
hills. The fourth.time of ploughing over the field I 
don’t gd so near the corn, nor quite so deep (in par- 
ticular the first furrow) for fear of cutting the roots: 
and my wish is never to let it exceed ten days be- 
tween the times of ploughing over the field. B 

this mode of working, the corn has always a soft 
fresh bed to grow in, and always has a healthy thri- 
ving appearance, and I don’t remember ploughing it 
oftener than four times, and if the weather is sea- 
sonable, I never miss raising a good crop. I never 
let the suckers exceed afoot or 18 inches high, be- 
fore I pull them off, the strength will then run into 
the stalks, which will cause them to grow larger, 
and they will produce more and better ears ona 
stalk ; the grains also will be larger and neavier. I 
have said I planted my corn 5 feet apart each way. 
By experience I have found it to be near enough for 
our lands. Four feet apart each way, and two 
staiks in each hill, is near enough for the richest 
land with thiskindof corn. I like to work my field 
over the first time after the corn comes up, and the 
fourth time whenI am laying it by, with the euwlti- 
vator—butI make no use of them in wet seasons.j 


Yours, respectfull 
rn Thos. N. Bapen. 


P.§. I can ship any seed that may be ordered 
each week to Baltimore, if a few days are excepted 
when navigation is interrupted by the ice. 
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Fruit Trees For Sale. 


NHE subscriber respectfully ipforms hts friends and the 
public thathe has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 
ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated withthe most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 
mest reasouable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON, 
apr 15-tf 


N. B. Casn willbe paid for a few thousand two years old 
ArPxye Tauess. | 
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YOUNG MEN. 


Regular employment—Occupations—Advice of 
Sir Walter Scott—Evxcellence in Profession. 


BY HON, A. L. HAYES. 


Regular employment is the price of happiness ; 
and the first step, in general, after taking ieave of 
our alma mater, is the adoption of a profession. 
No matte: how bountifully Fortune may have show- 
ered her gifts, some settled occupation is essential 
torealenjoyment. Without this, the mind, like an 
idle sword, is corroded by its own rust. Who has 
ever known a perfectly indolent, that was not a 
miserable wan? There is in this country no class 
of men of fortune, whose only care in life is to kill 
time and squander money, and who, associating to- 
gether, may keep each other in countenance, though 
they cannot purchase contentment. 


| 
“ Vain, idle, delieate, in thoughtless ease, | 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend, 

All wretched, hopeless, in their evil days, 

With sorrow in the verge of life they tend. 

Griev’d with the present, of the past ashamed, 

They live, and are despised; they die, nor more are 
nam’d.” 

The misery of such a condition was illustrated 
in the fate of the Frenchman, who, with rank and | 
high connexions, ample fortune, youth, health, re- | 
pute, and “ troop of friends,” found life without em- | 
ployment so “ weary, flat stale, and unprofitable” | 
—one dull, daily routine of rising, dressing, eating, | 
drinking, sleeping—that he preferred death by his | 
own hand, to its longer endurance. Something of | 
the feeling which precipitated the fate of this 
wretched suicide,must have been experienced by ev- 
ery man who has had the misfortune to live in the 
world, without any thing in the world to do. I hold 
it, iherefore, to be of the last importance to adopt 
an occupation, though I have nothing to say with 
respect toa choice of a profession, except that it 
should be such, as one will probably be satisfied 
with after it is made. 

Some difference will always exist in the degree 
of consideration which various occupations enjoy, 
owing to the unequal degrees of skill and intelli- 
gence required by them; but true ambition would 
rather impart ho. or to one’s profession, than seek 
to derive respectability from it. Our country is for- 
tunately exempt from those castes, which separate | 
society elsewhere into distinct compartments, to 
each of which a peculiar occupation or pursuit is 
by law orcustom assigned. Here all professions, 
trades and callings areopen. ‘Tne only limitation 
is imposed by mental oc physical inability ; and one 
striking and important benefit of the liberal educa- 
tion you have received is, that it has made you free- 
men in the most extensive sense; for, qualified by it | 
as you are, to enter any profession, | 

* The world is all before you, where to choose.” | 


A man of cultivated mind, and real virtue, can 
never have his lustre soiled by any honest vocation, | 
weil pursued. It is, indeed, far from being a disad- 
vantage, to possess abilities superior to the requisi- | 
tions of one’s calling. By the proper exertion of | 
these he is sure of rising to distinction in his pur- | 
suit, and of reaping all the benefit it may confer. | 
A young painter having attracted Sir W. Scott's | 
notice and pretection, by some pictures he had pro- | 
duced in his apprenticeship, and was inclined, on | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





the expiration of his indentures, to turn his back on 
the humble profession to which he had beea bred; | 
but, waiting upon his eminent friend with a piece | 
he had commissioned io paint, received this saluta- 
ry advice ; that he should apply himselfto the im- 
provement of his profession, as amuch more lucra- | 
tive field of exertion, instead of struggling with the 
difficulties that he must be sure to meet, for want 
of sufficient patrimony, in following the higher 
walks art. ‘The individual to whom this counsel 
was given, having accordingly turned his talents to 
study the science of his profession, has produced a | 
highly commended work on the laws of harmonious 
coloring ; and, instead of being a third or second 
rate artist, trembling with nervous apprehension 
about the position in which a picture may be hung 
at an exhibition, as really affecting his prospects in 
life, is the master of a large establishment, giving 
employment to a great number of men. 

A more illustrious example is furnished by the 
life of “ Scotland’s greatest man,” himself. When 


| the declining popularity of his poetical works,and es- 


| 
} 
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he, with that good sense in which he so much ex 

















he saw his literary pre-eminence endangered by 














pecially by the appearance of Lord Byron asa rival, 


celled, resolved to abandon the bright field of poesy 
for the humbler rezsion of romance. The conse- 
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quence was, that he became more popular in that 
career than he |iad ever beea as a poet; and having 
distanced all competition, erected there the most 
noble monument of his tame. | 


I refrain from the attempt to lay down any rule | 
for the choice of a profession, not only because it | 
might be a presumptuous interference with deter- | 
minations already adopted, or the wishes of friends 
which ought not to be disregarded, but because | 
deem it of less consequence what the choice may be, 
than that the choice should be made and pursued | 
in the right spirit. Excellence in one’s art or cali- | 
ing, is the first requirement of professional duty. | 
‘Tne disposition to excel, may arise from a calcula- | 
tion of profit or a desire of accumulation ; a motive | 
which is honest, and, if the object be personal inde- 
pendence is altogeiher laudable. It may asise trom 
a desire of distinction or a love of glory, which is a 
sentiment that deserves our favor, for it has un- 
questionably been productive of the best and no- 
blest actions recorded in history.  Itis commonly | 
found in union with a generous enthusiasm, which | 
will not rest satislied with a mediocrity of exertion 
wh ch keeps the mind always fresh, active,and vig- 
orous, and exhibits the evidences of improvement 
to the latest period of life. It is reported of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Wirt, who possessed this fine spirit in 
an eminent degree, that some of his last professioa- 
al efforts were superior to any of his previous pertor- 
mances ; and that this was observable, not only in | 
the substance of his addresses, but even in the fin- | 
ish and decoration of the style. I know not how 
others may be affected, but to me nothing appears 
more adinirable, than this progr ssive excelieuce in 
advanced age. Itis a splendid triumph of mind over 
matter, and points unerringly to our immortal de-ti- | 
nation. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 


Every one should have constantly in view a stan- 
dard of merit in his profession, and should stimulate 
his exertions to realize it in his own periormances. 
Let such a standard be as perfect as it may—the 
beau ideal of professional exceilynce, for no axiom 
is more just than that all models should be perfect, 
though man remains imperfect, that in striving to 
reach what is impossible, he may attain to whatis 
uncommon. Thus, by furnishing an example ot su- 
prior skill and ability, by useful improvements 1: 
the practice of his art, or by enlarging the bounsa- 
ries of the scieace connected with it, he best di-- 
charges that debi which every man owes lo his pro- 
fession. 
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Extraordinary Wheat. 
Mr. Enviror—Permit me, through the medium of 
your interesting paper, to introduce to the consid r- 
ation of the public a most singular and prolific spe- 
cies of Spring Wheat. Two years ago, Mr. Jere- 
miah Bowling of this place received fiiteen grains 
of this wheat from a distant part of the Union, 
which he sowed last spring a year, the result ot 
which was sufficient to induce him to save what) 
he had reaped for seed for another year. Last 
spring, after giving a small quantity to a few of his | 
friends, he sowed what remained of the product of | 
the fiteen grains, which produced, when gathered, | 
a half bushel and a half peck—the half bushel | 
weighed thirty-three pounds. Some persons of 
consider this yield almost incredible, but all sur- 
prise as to this point must cease, since it is known 
as an establizhed fact, that more than forty stalks 
have sprung from one grain. The growth of this | 
wheat is exceedingly luxuriant and rapid, and its 
blade and stalk are fully as strong and heavy as rye 
or barley. The grain is about twice the size of the 
common wheat, and is of a white and flinty nature. 
lam of the opinion, and I think every practical far- 
mer will also be convinced, when he sees the pecu- 
liar energy of its growth, that it possesses in its na- 
ture a power which will always shield and defend 
it against the ravages of the rFLy—that greatest 
scourge which has ever visited our fair and fertile | 
Valley. I hope that the attention of the farming 
community will be directed to this new species of 
wheat, for | conceive that no pains ought to be es- 
teemed too great to restore to our country that abun- 


| 
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dant prosperity, for which our farmers now so pa- 
tiently and so ardently labor. AN ObsERVER 


{ T'he wheat here spoken of must be the Barhe- 
ry wheat. We sowed this spring about half a cri} 
of it, Which we obtained through the kind offices of 
a friend, but nota single grain of it came up own 
we presume to its vegetative powers being destrazt 
ed by long exposure to dampness in its protracyed 
voyage lo this country. Without aay exception it 
wus the largest and best looking variety of wheat 
we ever beheld, which added no litile to our morti- 
lication at its not vegetating. |—F ar. ¢ Gar. 








Lime—its Uses—and Quantity. 
We are gratified to find by recent publications 
hace the Opinion is becoming prevalent among in- 
| telligent jarm rs, thata much Jess quantity of lime 
| than was formerly used, is suilicient for all immedi- 
ate agricultural purposes. ‘The extravagant appli- 





| cation of it in England, where from 150 to 640 


| bushels was for mauy years the quantity put on the 


‘| acre, served to lead many astray here, and hence 
| the too treeuse of it. 
|| fore, we believe thatthere is no immediate benefit 
|, tobe derived from a greater application than 50 


As we have often stated be- 


bushels to the acre at any time: the quantity being 
suilicient to answer all the purposes of melioration 
lor several years: it being competent to give heart 
and iertility to almost any soil, and with the aid of 
a clover ley to push it, it originally a thin soil, be- 
yond its primitive state of feriility ; if fifty bushels 
then will answer, much of the objection against 
lime on account of its heavy cost is removed, and 
tue ability to use itis increased fifty per cent., and 
instead of liming one acre, the farmer may lime 














two, an object of high import to one of limited 
means. 

Connected with the use of lime, there is one faet 
Which we desire most sincerely to impress upon 


our readers ; itis this,—that it should never be ap- 
wer ee ee ° 
plied without giving it material to act upon. 


Up- 


ou all new grounds, upon grass swards, and upon 


| clover leys, it may be most advantageously and pro- 


itably applied. If there be a heavy crop of weeds 
and stubble on the field, there it may also be used 
to decided advantage ; but let it be applied where- 
svever st may, itshould have something to convert 
into acondiion of vegetable food, as therein, next 
to neutraliz_ng the acidity of the soil, does its chief 
virtue exist. If there be no clover-leys, grass- 
swards, ur crops of weeds, to turn in with it, a ve- 
ry happy substitute may be found in actop of buck- 
wheat, rye or oals, which as either gets into flower 
should be turned in with it. Either of these sub- 
stances will afford full scope to the action of the 
mineral, and amply remunerate the agriculturist for 


| ‘ . . . . . 
the time, trouble and expense of providing it. We 


will venture the assertion, that a field thus treated, 
which would not yield 7 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, may in three years be made to produce twen- 
ty bushels, and if judiciously cropped afterwards, 
willretain its fertility for ten or fourteen years. If 
ten this desirable state of things can be produced, 
should any farmer hesitate a moment in availing 
himself of all his resources, and of even straining a 
point, to place himself in a position at once so eligi- 
gible and propitious? Wethink not. Present and 
prospective profit, alike combine to urge him to the 
course we have pointed out; nor should pride of 
occupation be wanting to stimulate him onward to 


a goal so worthy of his holiest ambition.— Far. ¢ 
Gar. 


A large Crop of Mangel Wurtzel. 

During the last summer while on a visit to Mr. 
George Beltzoover’s farm, we were very forcibly 
struck with the fine appearance of a crop of man- 
gel wurtzel, so much so that we were indueed a 
few days since to inquire of him their produet, and 
were highly gratified to learn that they had yielded 
30 tons tothe acre, whieh at 60 Ibs. to the bushel is 
1000 bushels per acre.—F'ar. § Gar. 





DiscernmMent.—-The Northampton Courier, in 
speaking of the Reports of the Committees upon ar- 
ticles exhibited at the late Fair, says: 

“The model of an ingenious Power Printing 
Press, is put down by the Committee, asa Machine 
for Grinding Paint! Is it possible that intelli 
gent Committee could not distinguish vetween a 
Printing Press and a Paint Pot! 








